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AN unusual rescue was carried out the other day on the 
sands of Heacham, Norfolk. 


Two seal pups, which had 
been swept away from their 
mother’s side, managed to 
struggle to the beach, where 
they were found by two 
members of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. The pups were 
promptly taken to the newly- 
opened RSPCA <seal centre at 
nearby Snettisham. 

The centre was opened 


because this sort of incident is 
common along the Norfolk 
coast. The young seals, often 
only a day old, generally 
manage to struggle to the 
beaches, where they face slow 
death by starvation, unless they 
can be cared for. 

The centre even has its own 
watchers along the coast, who 
inform the nursery as soon as 
a stranded seal pup is sighted. 



Chen Lei at work, and 
(right) the astonish- 
ing painting described 
in the article. 


4-YEAR-OLD 


GENIUS! 


This remarkable story has been sent direct to CN from Peking , the 
capital of Communist China . , . 



A four-year-old boy, Chen Lei, stunned a host of artists, 
connoisseurs, and pressmen by painting an impromptu work 
at the Popular Art Hall in Chcngtu, south-west China. 


First he painted a red rising sun, 
added groves of dark and grey 
bamboo, bright flowers and green 
grass, and finished off with a 
crowing cock. 

All those present agreed that it 
was brimming with life. 

The big crowd did not disturb 
the boy in the least. It took him 
two hours to finish the job, using 
three Chinese brushes of different 
sizes and mixing the colours. 

When he put down his brush, 
the crowd rushed forward to 
congratulate him. A leading 


Union in Peking for nation-wide 
notice. 

Chen Lei’s father is a scene 
painter in the provincial song and 
dance troupe. His mother is a 
primary school teacher. 

The boy’s remarkable memory 
first caught his parents’ attention. 
When he returned from a visit to 
the park or zoo on Sunday, the 
child would paint his impressions 
of animals and plants. 

During the Spring Festival last 
winter, Chen Lei painted a scroll 
called “The Blossoming of A 


painter in the provincial capital 
wrote a poem on the spot, 
describing the boy as spring 
thunder that has come early. The 
boy’s name. Lei, means thunder in 
Chinese. 

A famous woman painter 
volunteered to tutor the child. 
“Imagine such a beautiful thing 
from the hand of a four-year-old, 
and with such competent brush- 
work. It’s amazing!” she 
exclaimed. 

The art hall decided to send the 
painting to the Chinese Artists' 


Hundred Flowers ” after seeing a 
flower bafcaar in Chengtu. 

He learnt the rudiments of art 
from his father. Beginning with 
straight lines, circles, and triangles, 
he abandoned pencilled outlines 
after six months and began to use 
the brush directly. 

For the past year he has never 
stopped painting. One of his 
favourite subjects is the chicken, 
which appears in more than a 
hundred of his works. 

|© Fleetway Publications Ltd,, 1963 | 
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HOW TO CATCH 
A RAZOR FISH 

Next week we shall be publishing some of your holiday letters. 
Meanwhile, here is a fascinating holiday pastime ... 

Editor 

X HE Channel Islanders get tasty food for their cats by 
pouring salt down boles in the beach. When they do 
this—up comes a razor fish. 


You may have seen some of the 
empty shells lying on the beach. 
About five inches long, they arc 
rather like an old-fashioned open 
razor, from which they get their 
name. 

The living fish can be caught 
on those extremities of beach 
which are uncovered only when 
the tide is full out. The sun must 
be shining, and no shadow must 
be allowed to fall across the holes. 
These are shaped roughly like Yale 
key-holes, and salt is poured 



Top: Razor fish shell protrud¬ 
ing from the sand. Bottom: 
Fish showing head and tail. 
Right: A cat’s meal—when 
thoroughly cleaned and cooked. 


directly into the apertures. As the 
salt melts it sinks down to the 
razor fish, and almost directly the 
creatures thrust upwards until 
about two inches of shell protrude 
from the sand. 

New heads 

They remain motionless for a 
few moments, then a head appears, 
white and snake-like. Then, 
spasmodically, the fish thrusts 
higher until almost the whole 
length of the shell is exposed. It 
is at this moment they are, caught 
by hand and, invariably, as they 
are grasped the head drops off. 
It is alleged they can grow up to 
five new ones. 

If a razor fish is dropped on 
the wet sand, the long fleshy 
underpart of, the body emerges 
from the shell and commences to 
dig its way beneath the surface, 
and in a few moments it will have 



vanished. It is thought that the 
reason why salt is such an effective 
bait is that the extra saltiness 
persuades the fish that the sea is 
coming in to cover the holes. As 
their food is obtained directly 
from sea water, they rise towards 
the sustenance they hope is being 
borne in by the incoming tide. 
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KNOW YOUR NEWS 


RE-ORGANISING OUR DEFENCES 

By our Special Correspondent 

p?OR many years the Admiralty has directed the Royal 
Navy, and the War Office has controlled the Army. 

The Air Ministry was founded 45 years ago to administer 
the Royal Air Force. 

Now the existing Ministry of Defence, set up on 1st 
January, 1947, as a link between the three Services, is to 
swallow them all up in a massive piece of reorganisation. 

On the political side, one 
super-Minister of Defence will 


be responsible to Parliament for 
all the armed forces. 

On the military side, there will 
be a “supremo” in charge of all 
operations. 

And the need to bring our 
defence sef-up into step with the 
March of Science gives special 
importance to an official called 
the Chief Scientific Adviser. 

The new Defence Ministry 
will be responsible for spending 
about £200,000,000 a year. 

Whitehall headquarters 

It will control some 400,000 
uniformed men and women .in 
the Services and another 400,000 
civilians, about 25,000 of whom 
work as Civil Servants in 
London’s Whitehall, where the 
Ministry’s headquarters will be. 

Streamlining on this scale is 
unique and is being carried out 
with energy by the three men 
most concerned—the present 
Defence Minister, Mr. Peter 
Thorneycroft; the “ supremo ” 
(Chief of the Defence Staff), 
Admiral Mount batten; and the 
Chief Scientific Adviser, Sir 
Solly Zuckerman. 

Their aim is a new kind of 
“peace'force” in which modem 
sailors, soldiers, and airmen will 


have a better grasp of each 
others’ jobs. 

The posts of First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Secretary of State for 
War, and Secretary of State for 
Air will be abolished, and the 
amalgamation of Britain’s 
defence forces is expected to be 
complete by next April. 

What will the function of this 
armed force be? 

Apart from supporting various 


defence pacts and the United 
Nations, Britain also has to 
protect the free passage of its 
supplies and exports across the 
world’s trade routes. . 

There is no guarantee that 
without such protection we 
should be able to feed ourselves 
or keep nearly half of our 
53 million people in jobs, as we 
do today. 

This great responsibility, how¬ 
ever, has not prevented succes¬ 
sive Governments from seeking 
disarmament agreements with 
other countries, in the hope that 
ultimately a world “police 
force ” (with a minimum of 
arms) can take over the tasks 
now carried out by national 
forces. 



Admiral Mountbatten : aiming for a “ peace force.” 


Redden' Letfavt 


Letters from readers are always very 
welcome. Send them to : The Editor, 
Children’s Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farrlngdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


Honest and Prompt iteplies 
from B yViy 


Dear Sir,—I have been reading 
your Children’s Newspaper for a 
long time and am deeply interested 
in it. Every weekend I pay a 
visit to a library in order to enjoy 
it. 

In reading this paper I have 
found the addresses of lots of 
people looking for pen-pals. I am 
one of them. I shall be extremely 
obliged if you can spare a corner 
of your paper and print my name 
there. 

I am a boy of 15± years of age. 
My hobbies are collecting stamps, 
view cards, first day covers, coins, 
matchbox labels, swimming, 
hiking, coloured slides, collecting 
Scout emblems, Army badges, 
Red Cross emblems, county 
badges, etc. 

Friends from all over the world 


are most welcome. Honest and 
prompt reply always. 

Vijay Kumar, c/o K. N. Chowd- 
hary, Law Court, Mombasa, 
Kenya. 

Fascinating Scraps 

Dear Sir,-—I collect pictures and 
find it a fascinating hobby. 

I have at present 220 pictures 
which I have catalogued and put 
in boxes labelled with the name 
of the group that the box contains. 

My groups are: Miscellaneous; 
Ornaments and Decorations; 
Buildings; People and Animals; 
Food; Hobbies; and Scenery. 1 
Julie Tupper (9), West Wimble¬ 
don, S.W.20. 

Stamps for Charity 

Dear Sir,—Lots of people are 
without the use of their limbs. 
Research has done much to help 
these unfortunate people, but 


nmiHniimiuiu 

research costs money. To help 
pay for this research people collect 
used stamps and sell them as scrap 
paper. This means that no-one 
has to give money; but if he likes 
he can help by giving his used 
stamps. 

If any CN reader would like 
to help, he can send his stamps to 
me. (United Kingdom only, 
please.) 

I may not be able to thank 
everybody, but I will do my best; 
but for those whose gifts I cannot 
reply to, I say “thank you” now. 

Trevor Cooling, 43 Streatham 
Common North, London, S3V.16. 

Agreeing with 
Anthony 

Dear Sir,—I agree with Anthony 
Boorman who put forward the 
idea of a second Driving Test 
(issue dated 3rd August). I also 
think that there should be a later 
test, at about 65. 

Heather M. Hitchen, Kings- 
wood, Surrey. 
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prickly 


IT’S A FACT ! 

'YYhat do you think about 
nursery rhymes? Were the 
characters just invented by 
imaginative mothers to amuse 
their children, or do you think 
they may have been based on 
fact? 

Well, in case you didn't know, 
there really was a girl named Mary 
in the rhyme Mary had a little 
lamb ... 

She was an American, named 
Mary Sawyer, and she lived in the 
quaint New England town of 
Sterling, Massachusetts, during the 
early part of the 18th century. 

When she was five, she was 
given a lamb for a pet and it 
actually did follow her to school 
one day, only to be turned away 
by Mary’s teacher, Polly Kimble. 
(Incidentally, the old schoolhouse, 
which was moved by car manu¬ 
facturer Henry Ford in 1906 to 
make way for a new development, 

IpiiiiiiiiiiiiSISTERS.. 

I HSULsJ, 


These four baby 
hedgehogs are the 
unusual pets of 13- 
ycar-old Barbara 
Brothers of Watling- 
ton, Norfolk. What¬ 
ever reason their 
mother had for 
deserting them, we'll 
never know, but off 
she went, leaving the 
four little orphans to 
fend for themselves. 

They didn’t manage 
very well, for when 
they were discovered 
sheltering under an 
old tin in an orchard, 
they were cold and very hungry, through a doll’s feeding bottle. 
Since then, Barbara has hand- Quite a ticklish job, I would 
reared them on cow’s milk given imagine, wouldn’t you? 


= “ You’re lucky. You only = 
= get six weeks’ holiday—I get = 
= eight!” 5 

5illllllllilll!lllllllllllllltlll[lltlllllllilll!!illllllllllii 


is now at Sudbury, Massachusetts.) 

This appearance of Mary's pet 
lamb at school prompted the now 
famous nursery rhyme, the first 
part of which was written by a 
divinity student at Sterling named 
John Roulstone. Later verses are 
said to have been added by Sarah 
Joseph Hale, a New England 
author. 

Just recently, a statue of Mary’s 
pet was presented to the town with 
a bronze plaque which reads: 

“Born in Sterling. Mary Sawyer, 
1806-1889, and her little Iamb, in 
memoriam dedicated by Alfred 
Altman, July 4, 1963.” 

FOR CAMPERS 

(Ramping makes a wonderful 
holiday, and the tents for it 
are so light that your “house” 
can go into a small bag weighing 
only a very few pounds. 

Whether you’re walking, cycling, 
or playing in the garden, they're 
great fun! 


LOTS OF LUCK 


The picture above shows New 
Zealander Rebecca Faulkner, 
her Kiwi mascot and Maori doll, 
on arrival for a seven-weeks’ tour 
of Britain with the New Zealand 
netball team, which came here for 



TWIN 

SAILORS 

i"\NE of the 
many exciting 
activities for pupils 
of Hoddesdon 
Secondary School, 
Hertfordshire, is a 
three-month sailing 
course, and here 
you see 15-year-old 
twins. Fay (left) and 
Hazel Brown 
obviously enjoying 
their lesson. 

And how nice to 
find that successful 
sailing holidays are 
all . due to—school 
lessons! 


the world tournament at East¬ 
bourne. Rebecca is 20 and a 
typist back home in Tauranga. 

IDEAS WANTED 

D° you save things “just in case 
they might be useful”? 
Things like dairy cream cartons, 
which are tough, washable and in 
handy sizes? Ah, but handy for 
what ? 

' Tjjat’s been my problem until a 
friend suggested using them as 
individual jelly containers for a 
picnic, or for potting small plants, 
after first making a hole at the 
bottom for drainage. 

Both are quite good suggestions, 
but I’m sure you’ve got even better 
ideas on how to use them. If you 
have, do please write and tell me. 
I’d love to hear from you! 






Here is another in our scries of articles by an expert— 
Pamela Clark—about Peter, a New Forest pony, and his 
Mistress. 


★ ★ ★ 


★ ★ * 


★ ★ * 


Peter and 1 have been very busy for the last couple of 
weeks, preparing for the local horse show. This 
particular show, which takes place next Tuesday, is always 
great fun. There are lots of games as well as all the usual 
events, and everyone joins in and has a go. 

Of course, Peter always gets regular grooming, but I have 
been making an extra effort to get him looking especially 
handsome. 

There are so many things to remember for the actual day 
itself that I make out a list. Apart from all the obvious 
things—such as grooming kit—there are other necessities such 
as soap, sponge, bucket, grease, measurement certificate, 
number (sent by the show secretary). The night before the 
show I put them all in the van which will be driving him 
there. • 

Lastly, but by no means least, Peter and I both have a 
good night's rest—then we're both able to enjoy ourselves! 


On sale MOW! 

SCHOOLGIRLS PICTURE 
LIBRARY No. 225 


When the American 
West was opened up, the 
pioneers had to cross 
thousands of miles of 
dangerous country. For 
safety they travelled in 
wagon trains. This is the 
thrilling story of one of 
those trains—and of Jess 
Carter, daughter of the 
wagon master. 

cel so • . . 

No. 224 ADVENTURE FOR FOUR 
No. 226 A YANK AT HAZELFORD! 

No. 227 THE KIDS AMONG THE REBELS 

If < til booksellers, price t- - 
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NOUVELLES 


Ships That Report 


Briefly 


Books wanted 

Young Africans in the 
Rift Valley of Kenya are 
keen to read English books, 
but few are available. Old 
books on any subject can be 
sent to: The Mayor’s 
Libraries, P.O. Box 690, 
Nakuru, Kenya. 

To call attention to low 
prices, fanners in the south 
of France have given away 
fruit, oven-ready chickens, 
eggs, and cheese to passing 
motorists. 

A blue-fin tuna fish that 
was tagged five years ago 
near Guadalupe Island, 
Mexico, has been found off 
the Japanese coast. It had 
swum over 6,000 miles and 
grown from 30 lb. to 242 lb. 

Xot so dusty 

Washing compartments for 
dustmen are to be installed on 
the dust carts belonging to a 
Yorkshire rural council. 

The British-built Consul 
Cortina car was the best¬ 
seller in Norway during the 
first five months of this year. 
Next came the German 
Volkswagen 1200. 

Cautious' 

A no-year-old shepherd in 
Colorado, USA, has taken 
out a health insurance policy 
because, having fallen off his 
horse, he realised that he 
“ wasn’t as young as he 
used to be." 

Patrol Leader David 
Howes, 15, of Melton Mow¬ 
bray has been awarded the 
Scouts’ Gilt Cross for rescu¬ 
ing a boy from drowning. 

Down uniter 

Two skin divers have 
established an Australian 
underwater record by remain¬ 
ing submerged for 12 hours. 


»E FRANCE 
Chiens et Chats Volants 

Les chiens et les chats 
pourront desorrnais voyager 
avec leurs maitres dans les 
avions d’Air France. Comme 
pour les humains, its pourront 
choisir entre deux classes, s’ils 
sont convenablcment eniballes 
dans un panier specialement 
anienage par la compagnie. Le 
prix de leur voyage sera 
determine par leur poids au 
tarif des exccdents de bagages. 

Pour la location de leur 
place, divers ccrtificats de 
vaccination seront exigfs. 

A 10s. fill, book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
to be the best translation received by 
Wednesday. 21st August. Send to: 
Nouveltes de France, Children's News¬ 
paper, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 27th July 
winner: Till Gins, Redmarley, Thurs¬ 
ton, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 


Weather 


Fierce Falcon 


The four British weather ships 
in the north Atlantic have now 
completed 15 years’ service. They 
are Weather Adviser, Weather 
Monitor, Weather Reporter, and 
Weather Surveyor. They change 
stations regularly with French, 
Dutch, and Norwegian weather 
ships. 

Their four stations are widely 
scattered. "A” station is between 
Greenland and Iceland; “I” is 
south of Iceland; “J” is 300 miles 
west of Valentia, Ireland; and 
“K” is in the Bay of Biscay. 


Musk Rots Empty 
u Canal 

Part of the Sambre-Oise canal 
in France has been drained by the 
work of musk rats, and over 50 
canal boats have been held up. 

The animals dug a tunnel 
through the embankment, the 
pressure of escaping water made 
it wider,, and the canal emptied 
itself over adjoining fields. Repairs 
will mean a big traffic block of 
barges at the locks, and this will 
slow down industries depending on 
this canal to send their products 
to Dunkirk for export. 


Sent to Coventry 

Berlin students have contributed 
f 1.000 towards the International 
Youth Hostel which is to be built 
by Coventry Cathedral. 


MOUNTAIN CART 
THAT KEEPS 
YOU ON THE 
LEVEL 

An old-time mountain cart is 
making Its appearance again 
at the popular tourist resort 
of Kandersteg, Switzerland. 
The seat is slung so that it 
keeps the passenger level 
however steep the gradient. 

This cart is known as a 
Gemini Wagen, having been, 
designed for climbing the 
Gemini Pass when the first 
rough road up to it was 
opened from Kandersteg 
more than a century ago. 


Crossword p uzzle 

ACROSS: 1 Sad. 6 
Highest point. 9 To 
tend. 10 Scratchy. 
13 Precise. 14 Un- 
glazed leather. 15 
Wager. 16 Long 
march. 18 Persuading. 
22 Label. 23 Enemy. 
24 Strained. 27 
Amuses oneself. 28 
Evil deed. 29 Drink 
like a cat. 31 Reeled. 
34 Likewise. 37 Not 
dry. 38 Musical in¬ 
strument. 40 Excur¬ 
sion. 41 Hole. 42 
Brother or sister’s 
daughter. 43 Has¬ 
tened. 44 Persons 
holding property in 
trust. DOWN: 1 

Sow. 2 Abrupt. 3 
Comfort. 4 Clothe. 
5 Billiards hint ? 6 Flower. 7 Verify. 8 Appear. 11 Diving bird. 

12 Girl’s name. 15 Brass wind instrument. 17 Proportion. 19 Plant juice. 
20 Smelling organs. 21 Small island. 25 Twist together. 26 Part of head. 
28 Rank. 30 Condiment. 32 Lukewarm. 33 Wither. 34 Small insect. 
35 Blood-sucking insect. 36 Unfastens. 39 Limbs. 41 Play a role. 

Answers on page 11 


Automated 

Cargo 

Ships 

The Japanese shipbuilding 
industry has produced a new 
design for a 10,000-ton cargo ship 
which can be run with a 
complement of only 20 officers 
and men. This is about half the 
number normally required to run 
a ship of this size. 

The automation machinery is in 
the wheelhouse. Manoeuvring 
gear, engine room remote control 
panel, and alarm switchboard can 
all be operated from a sitting 
position and the automatic meter 
reading recorder cuts out almost 
all manual work. TV cameras at 
bow and stern allow moorings to 
be controlled from the bridge. 


Last of the Whalers 

Britain’s whaling industry has 
come to an end with the sale to 
Japan of the last whaling factory 
ship. 


In addition to sending informa¬ 
tion to the Air Ministry Met. 
Office, they also provide naviga¬ 
tional assistance to aircraft, and 
study marine biology for quite a 
number of British scientific 
organisations. 

Records of any birds seen are 
kept, for small migrant birds often 
stay for a rest on board. Once a 
falcon settled on the mainmast of 
the Weather Surveyor and 
launched attacks on bther birds 
which had reached the ship. 


BLOW-ME-DOWN'S 
A HOME TOWN! 

If someone told you he lived 
at Blow-me-down you would 
think he was joking. But there 
is such a place in Newfoundland. 
The Province claims a record for 
unusual place-names, such as; 
Run-by-guess, Jerry’s Nose, 
Bumble Bee Bight, Ha Ha Bay, 
Nick’s Nose Cove, Little Hooping 
Harbour, and Joe Bait’s Arm. 

More sinister are Gripe Point, 
Bad Bay, Bleak Island, Heart¬ 
break Point, Confusion Bay, and 
Wreck Cove. ■, 


FLOATING TREES 

Taken at Palm Beach, Florida, one of the world’s most luxurious 
seaside resorts, our picture shows a row of banyan trees towed on 
barges. They arc be¬ 
ing ferried across an 
arm of the sea called 
Lake Worth to a new 
site. 

Building work 
threatened the trees 
with destruction 
where they originally 
grew, and a million¬ 
aire decided to save 
them by having them 
moved in this way. 

The banyan is a 
huge kind of fig tree, 
and is a native of 
India. 
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Zorn And 


Wild Life 


I have written before about the many threats to wild life, 
but I am always ready to take a further opportunity if I can. 

Quite a number of young people have written to me recently 
to ask whether zoos, by having collections of animals, may 
not contribute to the dangers which face the creatures of the 
wild. 


First, I want ter make it clear 
that what I say refers only to 
good, well-run. zoos. Bad ones 
should not be allowed to exist, of 
course! Britain is lucky in having 
quite a number of first class zoos. 
1 know the London Zoo best, 
because I have the honour to be 
connected with it in a small way; 
but most of what 1 can tell you 
applies to other British Zoos also. 

One important point which all 
good zoos have in mind at the 
present time is to avoid trying to 
keep in captivity any animal that 
is considered to be unsuited to 
such a life. Another is that zoo 
authorities nowadays will not aim 
at obtaining animals which, in the 
wild, are in danger of great 
reduction in numbers or which are 
on the point of extinction. 

There is, however, one exception 
to this policy. Where it is 
considered that an animal is very 
near to being wiped out in its 
natural habitat, a zoo may decide 
to arrange for the capture of a 



TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATURE 

with 

MAXWELL KNIGHT 


pair, or pairs, of such a species, so 
that it may, with luck, breed and 
so save its kind from disappearing 
altogether. 


Not threatened 

Other species which may be 
falling in numbers, though not 
threatened with extinction, are also 
bred in zoos such as Whipsnade, 
and these, when they increase, may 
be sent elsewhere so that this good 
work can go on. 

One could give many examples 
to illustrate one or other of the 
policies I have mentioned, but a 
few may serve to show you what 
I mean. 

A species of deer called Pere 


S 



HEW ROAD TO 
BEAT THE WEATHER 

A six-year-old pony called 
Peggy has been towing a wooden 
sledge loaded with marker poles 
to lay out the route of a new 
£40.000.000 Lancashire-Yorkshirc 
highway over the Pennines. No 
wheeled traffic can run there at 
present. 

Engineers are considering heating 
the road surface electrically to pre¬ 
vent ice, and a double-deck road¬ 
way with a transparent canopy to 
keep out the snow. Botanists from 
Sheffield University are also 
carrying out research projects on 
the bleak moors to find what 
type of grasses and shrubs will 
grow in the poor peat soil 1 1 
provide verges and windbreaks. 

Huddersfield is hoping to use 
the motorway embankment as a 
retaining wall for a giant new 
700-million gallon reservoir which 
will flood the valley. 


A Pere David’s Deer at Whipsnade Zoo John Markham 


David’s Deer, which originally 
lived in China, was saved from 
disappearing many years ago by 
the priest after whom it was 
named. A few were successfully 
transported to Europe and British 
zoologists and the London Zoo 
have played their part so well that 
now there are some of these deer 
living and breeding in many parks 
and zoos, and some have actually 
been returned to their native land. 

A very rare • goose, the 
Hawaiian, has literally been saved 


by the efforts of Peter Scott, who, 
having such a wonderful place as 
the Wildfowl Trust at Slimb'ridge 
in Gloucestershire, has been able 
to breed quite a' number of these 
geese, which were so near to dying 
out altogether. 

You will understand from even 
these few examples that zoos can 
play quite a big part in helping 
to preserve for the future, species 
which otherwise might have dis¬ 
appeared completely. 


Buzz Off! 

A van driver arrived in York 
recently to find that lie had a 
huge swarm of bees covering the 
back of his vehicle. Their 
buzzing sent people on the pave¬ 
ment scurrying away. Then a 
policeman braved the bees to tell 
the driver that he could not bring 
them into the City. He must 
leave at once. 

He had to drive 20 miles before 
he got rid of his swarm of 
passengers. 


Want to take ACE pictures? 

✓ 




GET AN ILFORD CAMERA-LOAD 

These two marvellous Ilford cameras—the 
new Ilford Sprite and the Ilford Sporti—are 
specially designed for you. You can take 
really exciting shots with them and they’re 
very easy to operate., 

WHAT FILM SHOULD YOU USE? 

For black-and-white load up with Ilford 
Selochrome. It’s the roll film that’s a perfect 
all-rounder, in sizes 120, 620 or 127. Costs 
3/6. Going to shoot colour? Then Ilfocolor 
roll film is the one for you. It will fit any roll 
film camera of any make. And you’ll find it 
easy to use! 

(3 


IT WITH ILFORD FILM 


ILFORD SPORTI 

Costs only £3.17.7. and takes as clear and 
lively pictures—colour or black-and-white— 
as cameras costing far more. Simple to 
operate. Can he used with flash gun. Takes 
120 size roll film. 


NEW ILFORD SPRITE 

Takes pictures in hlack-and-white or colour. 
Has eye-level viewfinder, high quality lens, 
and is fitted with metal anchorage points for 
neck sling. Takes 127 size roll film. £1.3.6. 


j!SS~fgt 
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How We Run Our Countr 

s 


WHAT IS A 1 
1 TRADE UNION? I 




■pjEARLY ten million people in Britain (or some 43 per cent. 

of our 23 million employed) are members of one or 
another of the country’s 635 trade unions. Nearly all men on 
manual work in large firms in the main industries and a 
considerable and increasing number of clerical workers are 
trade union members. N 

We hear a lot these days about union can be a combination of 
trade unions, so it is important for workers or employers, 
us to know something about what Generally speaking, however, a 
they are and how they work. trade union is usually thought of 
In the simplest terms, a trade as a group of workers who want 
union is an association of people to look after their members and 
engaged in any particular industry do the best they can for them, 
(or business) formed to negotiate Trade unions are therefore 
terms of employment, such as fair voluntary associations of employees 



Hr. Frank Cousins, leader of the TGWU 


pay for the job, fair hours of 
work, and reasonable conditions to 
work in. 

The trade unions are authorised 
by an Act of Parliament, and the 
Trade Union Acts of 1891 and 
1896 defined a trade union as 
“any combination for regulating 
the relations between workmen 
and masters, or between workmen 
and workmen, or between masters 
and masters, or for imposing 
restrictive conditions on the 
conduct of any trade or business.” 
You can see from this that a trade 


and are financed and 
run by their members 
mainly in order to 
protect and further 
their interests as 
employees. 

Trade unions 
started more than 200 
years ago and have 
grown steadily ever 
since. Although there 
are some 63 S unions, 
two-thirds of all 
trade unionists belong 
to the 17 largest. 
Nearly half of the 
9,883,000 trade union 
members belong to 
one of the following six big 
unions: 

Transport and General Workers 
Union (TGWU) 1,318,000; 

Amalgamated Engineering Union 
(AEU) 982,000; 

National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers (NUGMU) 
786,000; 

National Union of Mineworkers 
(NUM) 545,000; 

Union of Shop Distributive and 
Allied Workers (USDAW) 351,000; 

National Union of Railwaymen 
(NUR) 317,000. 



Members of a Trade Union 
decide by a show of hands, 
whether or not they agree 
with their leaders’ proposals. 


NEXT WEEK: 

TYPES OF TRADE UNION 


;illlllllllllllllllliillllllllllIIIIIIIII!llillllllill!llll!llllllllll!ll!niIIIII(llllll[l!IIIll[lllllllllllllllll!IIIIIIIIIIIIIII!ll]llilllilli 


The Children’s N 




Aerial view of the half.completed bridge 



THE gr 
the 
Scotland 
half-way 
With a r 
feet, it yi 
largest b 
Its dual 
wide, wi 
weighing 
will save 
the long 
river at 
When « 
the bridj 
to £9,000 


Another girder goes into place above the Forth. 
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NEWS IN PICTURES 



eat road bridge over 
River Forth in 
has now reached the 
stage. 

nain span of 3,300 
ill be one of the 
ridges in the world, 
•oadways, 24 feet 
II carry vehicles 
< tip to 200 tons, and 
north-south traffic 
detour to cross the 
Kincardine, 
impleted, the cost of 
»e will have amounted 
, 000 . 





DOBERT SIMMONS, cameraman 
** with United Press International, 
wanted some unusual air pictures. 

So he asked a stunt pilot at an air 
show at Dallas, Texas, to be 
allowed to strap himself to the top 
wing of the biplane which was to 
give the show. 

Writes Robert: 
* It’s an uncomfortable feeling 
when a plane’s engine cuts at about 
1,500 feet, and if that plane 
happens to be a single-engine 
bi-wing—and you’re standing on the 
upper wing with only a belt 
securing you to a bar on one of 
the wings! 


Simmons takes up his A. Simmons’s safety strap is attached to a ^ 
position on the wing. steel brace fastened to the wing top. 


Everything was fine while we .were 
circling to 1,500 feet before stunting. 
And then it happened. My pilot, 
Marion Cole, an international 
aerobatics champion, had just gone 
into a tight roll when the engine 
stalled. The plane began dropping 
like a rock, and I was almost torn 
off my perch on the wing. 

I let out a loud moan, and Cole 
glanced up and yelled that he thought 
he could make a dead-stick landing. 
He was smiling, but it didn’t look 
like a happy smile. 

Luckily we made it. Then, on the 
ground, Cole asked me if I’d been 
scared! ’ 


Robert Simmons gets a rare aerial shot from his perch on the wing. 
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Television for 
the Blind 

_A. N American scientist says that 
one day the blind may be able 
to see television programmes! 

Speaking at a meeting of 
television executives and specialists, 
the scientist said that there were 
already a number of outstanding 
electronic scientists who are firmly 
convinced that they will be able, 
eventually, to feed electrical waves 
to the human brain with such 
precision that, in combination with 
the human nerves, a blind 
person will be able to enjoy 
television pictures. 

These waves would electronically 
bypass the human eye, and yet 
at the same time still achieve 
the same stimuli to the correct 
parts of the nervous system which 
would enable the blind person 
to “see” the pictures. 


Can you identify 
these aircraft? 


Tile Roads in 
Denmark 


(Answers below ) 

As an R.A.F. apprentice you could not only identify them 
—you could train to work on them. To become an 
apprentice you must be aged 15 to 17. In three years you 
can get technical training that would usually take you • 
five years in industry. At the same time you make sure of a • 
great future: your training could lead you to N.C.O. rank 

• 

later on—you could even become an officer. Many serving l 

• 

officers started their careers as apprentices. I 

During your apprenticeship you earn good money— ; 

your pay goes up to £7.14.0 a week all found and you have j 
six weeks paid holiday a year. You make many friends and l 
there is plenty of scope for every kind of sport and hobby. 

• 

It’s a first class beginning to a fine career. ; 

4opi x \ 'P Suuip[Srj £ tCscSuy z }vury •/ rsxsmuy J 


YOU AND 
YOUR CAMERA 

miLuiiiuiuiutEiiiEiiimitiiiiuiiuiimiiiimimmiiuuiuitiimmiiuiimitiiiiniiti 


Specially written for CN by 
an expert on photography 


13. DO-IT-YOURSELF PHOTOGRAPHY 

ANE of the most fascinating things about photography is 
^ that the complete process can be undertaken by the 
photographer without any outside help. 


This week, we shall deal briefly 
with producing a negative from a 
length of exposed film. All you 
need is a developing tank; two 
solutions (one for “bringing up” 
the latent image, the other for 
“fixing” it, i.e. making it per¬ 
manent); a thermometer; a watch; 
and a darkened room. 

Although the major part of 
devetoping and fixing a film can 
be carried out in daylight, the 
film must be loaded into the tank’s 
plastic spiral in complete darkness. 
It is a job that requires a little 


practice before it can be done 
efficiently, but once you have got 
the hang of it, it is quite simple. 

The exposed film is unwound 
from its spool and separated from 
the backing paper. The end is 
then inserted under the lips of the 
spiral and the complete length fed 
into the spiral. 

Once the film has been loaded, 
and the lid of the tank placed 
securely in position, developing 
can begin. The developing solu¬ 
tion, mixed exactly according to 
the makers' instructions and 


We hope to publish one 
reader’s picture each month— 
and we’ll pay a guinea for the 
privilege. 

We cannot accept responsi¬ 
bility for loss or damage to prints , 
though we will make every effort 
to take care of them—and will 
return them, if you’d enclose a 
stamped and addressed envelope. 
Send your prints to: YOU AND 
YOUR CAMERA, Children’s 
Newspaper. Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


brought up to the correct tempera¬ 
ture (usually 68 degrees F). is 
poured in and a note made of the 
time. After the requisite number 
of minutes (again, the instructions 
will tell you how many, according 
to the type of film you are 
developing), the developer is 
drained off. and the film removed 
and immersed either in water or 
a mild acid solution known as a 
“stop bath,” which cuts short the 
action of the developer. This is 
poured away, and the fixing solu¬ 
tion substituted. 

Results 

When the image has been made 
permanent, pour the fixing solu¬ 
tion back into its bottle, and give 
the film a thorough washing, 
preferably in running water, for 
about 20 minutes. After that it 
can be taken out into the light and 
hung up to dry. 

Assuming that your "Original 
exposures were correct, you can 
judge from the negatives whether 
your developing was carried out 
properly. If the negatives are 
very dark and dense, it means that 
you have either left them in the 
solution too long, or had the 
developer at too high a tempera¬ 
ture. If they are thin and almost 
transparent-looking, the reason is 
that the temperature was too low, 
or that the developing time was 
not long enough. 


This month’s winning picture comes from Lesley Hefford (12), of 
Chingford, London, E.4. Comment: A well-composed picture 
which nicely catches the scene’s “ mood.” 


ADDRESS.... 

......DATE OF BIRTH... 

_ 

Thei Royal Air Force 


f N the Danish town 
of Odense, a 
street has been fitted 
with underground 
radiators designed to 
keep it free from 
snow. This system is 
claimed to be far 
more effective than a 
similar English system 
which uses electric 
cable. The Danish 
system uses plastic 
tubes which have 
warm water running 
through them. The 
road surface is made 
up of hexagonal tiles 
which allow the melt¬ 
ing snow to run 
away. 

Here we see part of 
the tiled roadway 
under which the 
plastic tubes have 
been laid. 


FIRE-FIGHTING ANTS 


book just published in France 
has some interesting facts 
about ants. One piece of informa¬ 
tion is about a scientist who used 
to throw his cigarette ends on an 
anthill. 

One evening he noticed that they 
went out quicker than those which 
fell to the ground. To carry out 


an experiment, he threw another 
butt on the anthill. Immediately 
a group of ants scurried forward 
and the glow was extinguished. 
Now all ants have a poison bag 
charged with formic acid, which 
is ejected against enemies. The 
ejection of the fluid had the same 
effect as dousing the lighted butt 
with water. 

The scientist next tried them 
with a lighted candle. The ants 
attacked it at once. Some were 
immediately engulfed in the melted 
wax, but others came forward after 
them and put out the flame in the. 
same way as they had extinguished 
the cigarette. Next, they seized the 
wick with their mandibles and 
pulled the top of it away from ■ 
■ the candle. 


GET THESE FREE BOOKS! 


R.A.F. Careers Information Centre (CS 86), Victory House, Kingsway , 
London WCl. Please send me, without obligation, the books 'Highway for 
Youth’ and 'A Fine Start In Life’. (Enquiries from residents in U.K. only.) 


Post the coupon for two free books giving details 
of life and training as an R.A.F. apprentice. 
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The show at Dry Creek turns out to be far more exciting than anybody expected! 


f 



■ For Paul, the show at Dry Creek had got off to a bad start. He'd tripped 
coming on stage and the townsfolk had been quick to laugh at his clumsiness. 
But Pa soon won them over by cleverly using Paul's mistake to advantage. 
Then, when Pa made a hen produce cow’s milk, the crowd were even more 
amazed with his magic and eagerly clamouring for the next trick l 
For this. Pa needed Jane's help ... 


6. “Where is the 
Badlands Kid?” 

T HE footlights held Fa’s face in 
a flickering glow. His voice 
was strong and deep. “Mystery 
of mysteries,” he said. “The 
greatest feat of the ages, I present 
■—the Sleeping Princess Illusion.” 

That was Jane’s cue. He turned 
for her entrance. 

But Jane didn’t enter. 

“I present,” Pa said again, with 
a flashing glance at the wings, 
“the Sleeping Princess Illusion.” 

Jane wasn’t in the wings. But 
there was a flutter behind the 
back curtain. 

The curtains parted, and Jane 
appeared. She held her head high 
and avoided Pa’s eyes. She had 
been hiding. 

“Sister,” Pa breathed in a stage 
whisper. He was almost too 
stunned to go on with the trick. 
“What in tarnation have you done, 
to your hair?” 

“I put it up, Pa.” 

“I can see that.” 

Mama missed a chord on the 
piano and stared at Jane as if she 
were a stranger. She looked 15, 
and while Mama had to admit 
that Jane looked lovely, she didn’t 
want to see her grow up too fast. 

Recovering from his surprise. 
Pa got ■ on with the trick. 

W ITHIN moments, Jane was 
floating in mid-air. She 
could feel young Sheriff Newt 
Hastings's eyes on her. In the 
pink gingham and with her hair 
up, she felt enchanted. She felt 
like a real sleeping princess. It 
was like a dream, and she would 
hate to come back to earth .and 
be awakened. 

Pa held his magic stick over 
Jane and commanded her to 
descend. Soon her act would be 
over. Was the sheriff thinking she 
was mysterious and beautiful? 
She didn’t want the sheriff to stop 
looking at her. She had read in 
books about young ladies swoon-, 
ring with love, and she wondered 
what that would be like. 

“Awaken. Sleeping Princess,” 
she, heard Pa command in his 
deep voice. 

But she didn’t awaken. She 
refused to open her eyes. 

“Awaken,” Pa said again, clap¬ 
ping his hands over her eyes. 

But Jane kept her eyes shut. 
“You rascal,” Pa said under his 
breath. 

Pa couldn't let her sleep on 
stage throughout the perform¬ 
ance. He began to stroke the 
lapel of his coat, where he kept 
a straight pin on the underside. 
Before she knew it, Jane felt a 
pinprick. Her eyes popped open 
—and the trick was over. 

A PPLAUSE thundered out and 
as she curtsied to the audi¬ 
ence, Jane could see the sheriff 


clapping hardest of all. She left 
the stage smiling and touched her 
hair as if to assure herself that 
it really was piled on top of her 
head. 

Jane gave her mother a kiss. 
“ I’ll take it down after the show.” 

“I want my hair up,” Anne 
protested. 

“Girls,” Mama said. She had 
only a moment, for Pa was begin¬ 
ning the next trick and she had 
background music to play. “I 
love you both dearly and enjoy 
seeing you happy and smiling. Pa 
does tricks to entertain folks. 
Putting your hair up to look older, 
Jane, is only a trick, too—but a 
different kind of trick. To deceive 
folks. No matter what you do to 
yourself, you’re still a twelve-year- 
old. Only time can change that. 
Why, it’s wonderful to be twelve 
or five or sixteen or sixty. Every 
age is a wonderful age. Now go 
along with you.” 

The loop of the rope tight¬ 
ened over the Kid’s chest 
and pinned his arms in tight 


A three-legged table was placed 
in centre stage, and Paul, climbing 
into a secret place, disappeared 
from sight. 

“And now,” Pa announced at 
the footlights. “The Great Sphinx 
—he talks, he knows all, he will 
answer three questions!” 

Jane pulled the cords, and the 
front curtains parted. 

“And now,” Pa exclaimed, with 
a clap of his hands, “bring out 
the Egyptian Box.” 

Anne, knowing her cue, hurried 
out with a wooden box, which 
had a front door that opened on 
brass hinges. Pa opened the door 
and showed everyone that the box 
was empty. 

After a pass of his magic stick, 
he opened the door-—slowly. The 
hinges creaked and shivers went 
up a few backs. 

“The Sphinx . . ." Pa an¬ 
nounced. 

r pHE empty box was no longer 
A empty. A face with dark 
eyes looked out of the box. It 

was a face that looked 200 years 
old! 

“Who has a question for the 
Sphinx?” Pa asked. 


With his head in the box, Paui 
looked out at the footlights and 
the sea of heads beyond the stage. 
Everyone was looking at him— 
even Pa—and waiting for an 
answer. 

H IS eyes scanned the audience 
and then his false eyebrows 
shot up as he saw a familiar face. 
He saw the Badlands Kid him¬ 
self! 

“Well?” Pa asked. “What is 
your answer, Sphinx?” In a stage 
whisper, Pa added, “Say he’s 
somewhere in Texas.” 

But Paul didn't say a word. 
The beat of his heart sounded as 
loud as a peckerwood. Was it 
really the Badlands Kid at the 
back of the crowd? Had the 
outlaw come to town—unable to 
resist watching the magic show? 
And sure he wouldn’t be recog¬ 
nised? 

“Sphinx,” Pa said impatiently, 
“we’re waiting for your answer.” 

“The Badlands Kid-” Paul 

hesitated. It looked like the out¬ 
law, but with the footlights in his 
eyes he couldn’t be sure. The 


-by- 


ALBERT S. FLE1SCHMAN 


man sat hunched over his saddle 
horn and was smiling as friendly 
as could be. 

Paul peered as hard as he could. 
And then he saw the flash of a 
marshal’s badge on the horseman’s 
vest. 

It had to be the Badlands Kid! 

Paul was sure of it now. 

But if he said so out loud, there 
would be gunplay right in the 
crowd. Youngsters might get hurt, 
and some of the ladies, too. 

Sweat poured down Paul’s 



N OW Pa was performing in 
front of a drawn stage cur¬ 
tain. Behind it, Paul was being 

readied for the Sphinx Illusion. 
Mama put on him a stringy black 
wig (it looked a fright—and was 
called, as you might expect, a 
fright wig) and then affixed a 
drooping moustache and beard 
with spirit gum. She marked lines 
on his face with a grease pencil. 
When she finished he looked 200 
years old—almost as old as the 
Sphinx itself! 


A lady called out, “Who stole 
four of my chickens?” 

As the Sphinx, Paul was often 
asked about stolen chickens, and 
he had learned a pat answer. 

“Coyotes,” he declared. 

And then Sheriff Hastings 
stepped closer. 

"Sphinx,” he said. “Where’s 
the Badlands Kid?" 

There was a general titter over 
that question, for not even the 
wise Sphinx would be expected to 
answer it. 


made-up face. His drooping 
moustache drooped still lower. He 
could feel the sweat trickling clear 
down into his shoes—even if no- 
one could see his shoes, 

“'I’LL whisper the answer in the 

A sheriff’s ear,” he croaked at 
last. 

Pa could tell that something 
was wrong. 

“All right,”.he said. “Sheriff, 
step up here.” 

A box was placed near the 


edge of the stage, and Newt Hast¬ 
ings climbed up, broken leg and 
all. 

“I’m ready, Mr. Sphinx,” he 
smiled. 

“Lean closer,” the Sphinx said. 

The sheriff leaned his ear right 
in front of the Egyptian Box. And 
then the Sphinx whispered: 

“There, Sheriff! Near the 
water trough. Sitting his horse. 
Look—he’s picking his teeth with 
a bowie knife! That’s him!” 

The sheriff straightened. He 
looked around at the crowd and 
winked at the folks. “The Sphinx 
here says the Badlands Kid is 
back across the line in Texas. 
Boys, hand me my rope. As long 
as we’re having an evening of 
tricks, I’d like to do a few rope 
stunts.” 

“Pa!” Jane whispered from the 
wings. “I see him! The Bad¬ 
lands Kid. He’s out there!” 

Aware now of what the sheriff 
was up to. Pa said, “I’ll step aside 
for a good rope trick any time. 
Spin away, Sheriff.” 

The sheriff, despite his broken 
leg. got the Jariat swirling over his 
head like an enormous halo. And 
then, suddenly, the rope flew out 
over the crowd. 

It darted as true and swift as 
an arrow. The loop fell over the 
head of the Badlands Kid. Before 
the outlaw could reach his gun, 
the sheriff pulled back sharply. 
The loop tightened over the Kid’s 
chest and pinned his arms in tight. 
The sheriff hopped from the stage 
and pulled him in on the end of 
his line. Then the Kid’s horse 
shied and threw him to the ground. 

“Take his guns, boys,” the 
sheriff said. “This here is the 
Badlands Kid. And it looks like 
the Sphinx has won himself the 
reward money.” 

T HE show was over—and if was 
quite a show, folks agreed, 
that featured the capture of a 
notorious badnian! 

But Pa’s chiming watch would 
never again strike the hour. 

In that sudden moment when 
the outlaw’s horse threw him, the 
watch had fallen to the ground. 
An iron horse-shoe had split it 
open. Jane and Paul found it in 
the dust, and the sheriff gathered 
it lip as evidence to send back to 
Cactus City. It would , link the 
Badlands Kid to the holdup of 
Jeb Grimes. 

Later the sheriff returned to the 
wagon. 

“Mister Sphinx,” he grinned. 
“You gave me information lead¬ 
ing to the capture of the Badlands 
Kid. Here's your fifty dollars 
reward money. I deducted it from 
them gold pieces of Jeb Grimes’s 
that the Kid buried.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Paul said. 
“What you going to spend it 
on?” 

Paul was non-committal. 
“Things,” he said. But he had 
already talked it over with Jane 
and Anne and sworn them to 
secrecy. They would buy Pa a 
new watch. 

“Better let me hold that money 
for you before you lose it,” smiled 
Mama. 

“Sleeping Princess,” the sheriff 
said. “I did enjoy your floating 
act. And you have right pretty 
hair. Just like my fiancee, Mary 
Jo. She wears hers like that,” 
And then he turned to Mama. 
“She’s Judge Abbey’s daughter 
over in Shotwell, New Mexico.” 

“We’re heading that way,” Pa 
said. “We’ll be putting on our 
show in Shotwell.” 

The sheriff grinned. “Then you 

Continued on page 11 
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Here’s your chance to get a Eeginner's Stamp Collector’s 
Outfit absolutely FREE. This outfit, worth at least 5/-, 
contains everything to start you off on the World’3 Finest 
Hobby! This is what It includes: — 

1. World Stamp Album with 120 illustrations to hold 
1,550 stamps. 

2. Magnifier to check stamps tor flaws, etc. 

3. Stamp Wallet for “swaps”, etc. 

4. Perforation Gauge to measure perforations. 

5. Black metal Watermark Detector Tray—and 
explaining how to use items 4 and 5. 

6. Metal Tweezers for handling stamps properly, 

7. 16-page XLCR Stamp Finder Book, to enable you 
Identify stamps easily. 


Land Finder World Map., 

9, Packet of Stamp Hinges. 

10. Exact lull colour facsimile of World’s Rarest Stamp. 
(Original worth over £35,000!) 

11. “How to organise a Stamp Club” Leaflet. 

12. Super Stamp Club Badge, tn red, white, and blue to 
wear on your lapel. 

13. Price List of Albums. Packets of Stamps, Accessories, 
etc. 

14. Three Special "Prl2e Stamps” valued at 2/<Jd. In 1963 
Catalogue. 

15. Special Collection of 52 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS to 
start you off on this grand hobby. , 

These items will be sent to you absolutely FREE if you fill In the coupon below and post it to us, enclosing only l/-* 
in stamps for our postage. He will also send you a selection of our famous Special Approvals—priced stamps which you 
can buy if y 0U wish, or return if you don’t wish to buy them. (No need to buy anything!) We will also send you a 
FREE Voucher-cheque value 8/9. * " - * ...... -- - - 


leaflet 


to 


Please tell your parents you are sending”for thFs’ FREE Outfit and ApprovaliT 


To: PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. CN1) 

Eastnngton, Goole, Yorks. 

Please send me the Free Stamp Collector’s Outfit, described 
above and your Special Approvals for inspection. I enclose 1/- 
in stamps for postage and packing. 

NAME.*.. 

ADDRESS.. 


How about your friends? Owing to the value of 
this Offer, it is limited to one Outfit per applicant. 
But many of your friends will want to send for this 
Offer so write their names and addresses on a piece 
of paper, enclose l/- for each, and we will gladly 
send the Outfit, and Approvals to them. No need 
for them to use the Coupon. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


50 Groat Britain 
(All Obsolete) 2/6 


23 —as above 
25 New Zealand 
50 Australia 
100 Canada 
100 South Africa 
23 Hitler Heads 
23 Sputniks 
50 Flowers 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25 Kenya 
20 Singapore 


200 Germany 
100 Hungary 
100 France 
10 Ascension 
10 St. Lucia 
20 Brit. Guiana 
25 Mozambique 
10 Saudi Arabia 
25 Switzerland 
50 U.S.A, 

10 N. Rhodesia 
25 Indonesia 
25 Eire 
100 Poland 


USED STAMPS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


1858 }d. Red—C.B.'s 
smallest stamp J/6 
1853 2d. Blue 1/6 
1865 1/- Green 3/6 
1902 lOd. K.E.VII 4/- 
1912 7d. Olive 1/9 
1912 8d. Blk.Yel. 2/6 
1937 K.G.VI 27 values 
complete to.l/- 4/- 
K.G.V1 2/6 Green 6d. 
K.G.VI 5/- Red 1/9 
K.G.VI 10/- Light 

Blue 3/- 
K.G.VI £1 Brown 12/6 


fid. 

1 /- 

1/9 

6/6 


1951 Festival 2/6 
1951 Festival 5/- 
1951 Festival 10/- 
1951 Festival £1 
Q.E.II 2/6 Brown 4d. 
Q.E.1I 5/- Red 8d. 
Q.E.II 10/- Blue 1/6 
Q.E.II £1 Black 6/6 
1958 Games (3) 2/2 

1960 Letter Office 2/2 
19130 C.E.P.T, 4/- 

1961 Savings Bank 2/- 
1961 Parliam'tary 2/- 
5/- Postage Due 27- 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. Full Lists on Request. 

SPECIAL OFFER; 1946 Victory Commemoratlves, complete set of 2 Mint Stamps from 
each of 45 Crown Colonies (90 stamps) 24/- Set, 

J.A.L. FRANKS LTD., (■£{£•), 140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


NEW 

ROCKET 

and Cosmic 
Collection 

MANY GIANT SIZE 
including th* tallist 
-damp in the World. 
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* * * IN ALL 99 DIFFERENT World Wide 

stamps with over 20 Rocket and Cosmic issues showing 
the famous Cosmonaut Gagarin, the Dog Laika and 
other Cosmonauts up to date. 

Normally 5/-, we offer this fantastic lot for 1/- only, 
post free, to all new applicants to join the Sterling 
Stamp Club — (admission free —many advantages) 
requesting a selection of B.C. and Foreign stamps on 
ten days' approval. Just send 1/- stamp (or 4 x 3d.) 
and be sure of this terrific bargain. 

I Without Approvals 5/-). Please tell your parents . 
STERLING STAMP SERVICE 
(DEPT. C.N.98), LANCING, SUSSEX 


A MIIU0N STAMPS 

AND 

MAGNIFYING GLASSES 

FREE!! 

Have you had your share? Write 
today for 100 different stamps plus 
1 magnifying glass in plastic case 
absolutely free. Send 5d. for return 
postage and request discount Approvals 
Please tell your Parents. 

BAYONA STAMP CO. (X), 

2T1 LONDON RD., LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


Plus Super Perforation Gaure to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
^„i Fo l res ' , .,. D ? rl ' t dela ?. write today 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C.T. BUSH (CNI3) 

S3 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

P* cket 9t 50 Different BRITISH 
fcMPiBE osed stamps, containing old and 
modern Issues, Commemoratlves, Pictorials 
Thematics, etc., Is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service 

Please send 4}d. postage. * * 
(Price without Approvals —1/3 post free.) 

p?< $ummi/stam ' 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


■CUT-OUT" 


FREE! 


gs 11 ROCKET STAMPS 
g l 22 SPORTS STAMPS 
„2 20 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 
"g 33 ANIMALS & BIRDS □ 


□ 

□ 


o 

□p 


□§ 


133 WHOLE WORLD 
0 g STAMP ALBUM 

wg Just put a cross by the gift you would * 
1/1 like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
■gr FREE OF CHARGE together with 
5 q Approvals. We can only afford to 
a give one free gift per person but 
HH additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
Tg guarantee. (Please tell your parents.) 

H BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
g (Dept* M53), BRIDGNORTH 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


Rare Find in a 
Cheap Packet 



A COLLECTOR who buys a cheap packet of mixed stamps 
does not expect, If he is sensible, that It will contain a 
valuable rarity. There are exceptions to almost every rule, 
however, and pictured here is a stamp found in a mixed packet 
and sold recently by Messrs. H. R. Harmer, Ltd., the London 
auctioneers, for £1,300. 
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The stamp is one of a series of 
Italian parcel post stamps issued 
before the Second World War. It 
was overprinted for use in what 
was then the Italian colony of 
Libya, in North Africa. 

The Italian authorities did not 
intend to include this particular 
value, 5-centesimi, in the series. 
By error one sheet, containing 200 
stamps, was overprinted. The 
sheet was sold, unnoticed, to an 
Italian stamp dealer who, not 

Marathon 

Jamboree 

Two series of special interest to 
Scouts and Guides are being 
issued this month. To mark the 
11th World Jamboree at 
Marathon, in Greece, the Greek 
Post Office has issued five hand¬ 
some stamps. The 3-drachmae 
value, pictured here, has portraits 



realising their rarity, put 
stamps into cheap packets. 

Only a few of the stamps have 
so far come to light and others 
are probably nestling in the 
albums of unsuspecting collectors. 
But if you do decide to look for 
one, please note two points. The 
rarities all have the “Libia ” over¬ 
print and they also have an eagle 
in the design. Similar stamps with 
a cross on a shield in place of the 
eagle are worth only one penny! 



of Lord Baden-Powell, founder of 
the Scout Movement, and, on the 
left,. Professor Athanassios Lefka- 
dites, who introduced Scouting into 
Greece in 1910. . 

As every Scout knows. Lord 
Baden-Powell was a talented 
artist, and one of the new stamps 
reproduces a water-colour view of 
Athens which he painted 90 years 
ago. - 


WONDERFUL OFFER 
BRAND NEW 

TEXTS 

42 7 6 P. & P. 2/5 

Genuinely worth 69/- 
4 ft. X 4 ft. X 31 ft.. 12 in. walls 

Strong, water-repellent, pale green 
cloth; includes ropes, pegs and folding 
poles. Packs .into bag measuring 
18 in. X 6 in. X 6 in. Weight 4* lb. 
. Ideal for Hikers, Cyclists, 
or Garden use. 

Cash, cheque or P.O. with order t 
satisfaction or money refunded. 

MAGILTOWN TRADING CO.. LTD. 
(DEPT. CN3) 

20/24 MOORGATE, LONDON. E.C.2 
MET 7010 Closed on Saturdays. 


Anniversaries 
in Cyprus 


Movement, 
are to be 
honour of 


IJoy Scouts in Cyprus are this 
year celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of their 
Three special stamps 
issued next week in 
the occasion 
and also to 
mark the 
opening of 
the Third 
Comm on - 
wealth Scout 
Conference 
there. 

Pic t u re d 
here is the 
3-mils value, 
showing a 
Wolf . Cub 
with tents in 
the b ack - 
ground. Other values portray a 
Boy Scout and a Sea Scout. 

. Cyprus is also preparing two 
stamps for issue in September to 
mark the centenary of the Interna¬ 
tional Red Cross. In November, 
Cyprus will join in the 1963 
Europa issue which is being made 
by member countries of the 
Council of Europe (set up in 1949 
to. help social and economic 
progress). The design of these 
stamps will be similar to that of 
the Iceland 7-krona value 
pictured here. 
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PICK A PUZZLE 

Compose The Composer SUB<sequence 



1 

in 



/ 


The answer to each of the 
clues begins with the letters 
SUB. Now see whether you can 
find all eight words. 

To yield, or give in. 

Outlying part of a town. 

To sink down, 

To deduct. 

To contribute money to a fund. 
Replacement for the original. 
A person working under 
another. 

To put under water. 

WANTED-IWO BIRDS 



t i,**. ’ 


SPECIALLY FOR SPOTTOS-l 

Can you identify the box of tricks in the picture above ? 


First, can you give the names of the objects illustrated here ? 
Each has a connection with music. If you name them correctly, 
you will find that the initial letters can be re-arranged to form 
the name of a well-known composer. 

INCOMPLETE SA YINGS 


One word is needed to com¬ 
plete each of the following well- 
known sayings. If you have the 
correct answers, you will find 
that the initial letters will spell 
the name of a word which con¬ 
cerns writing material. The dots 
indicate the number of letters in 
the answers to the clue. 

...... apples are sweet. 

One good-deserves another. 

An ..... a day keeps the 


doctor away. 

Time and .... wait for no 
man. 

Strike while the .... is hot. 

.is often lost by 

pausing. 

Cleanliness is indeed .... to 
godliness. 

What the . . . does not see the 
heart does not care about. 

The .... is not to the swift. 

Look before . . . leap. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 

What are the everyday names 
for the following? 

Sodium chloride; carbonate of 
calcium; oxide of hydrogen. 


The letters in the names of 
two well-known birds are needed 
in the blank spaces. Can you 
find the ones which will help 
to complete a word in each 
line ? 


Mathematical 

Teasers 

Can you give the next 
two numbers in each of the 
following sequences? 

(a) 6; 9; 12 

(b) 6; 17; 28 

(c) 4; 8; 16 

(d) 54; 46; 38 

(c) 5; 11; 23 


Initials From 
The Glues 

If you answer the clues cor¬ 
rectly, you will find that the 
initial letters will form a word 
which relates to the home. The 
dots indicate the number of 
letters in the answer to the clue. 

To rot . 

Raw mineral . . , 

Principal, most important. 

Weird . 

Sadness, grief . 

To educate . 

Angry . 

Bring to an end. 


t 




MR MYSTERIOUS 
AND COMPANY 

Continued from page 9 

folks could do me a real favour.” 
“Name it. Sheriff,” Pa said. 
“I’ve got a fine two-year-old 
filly for Mary Jo’s birthday,” the 
sheriff said, “and I’ve been won¬ 
dering how to get it to her, by 
three weeks Tuesday. If you 
could tie the filly to your wagon 
and take her along, I’d be much 
obliged.” 

“Done!” Pa smiled. “We’ll see 
she gets her birthday present—on 
time, too.” 

“And if you youngsters,” the 
sheriff added, “would brush down 



the filly every day. I’d pay you 
five dollars. Here it is in advance.” 

T HE show wagon remained in 
Dry Creek over Sunday, but 
early Monday morning it was on 
the trail. Madam Sweetpea had 
company at the tail gate of the 
wagon. The filly, whose name was 
Ladybelle, walked beside the 
family cow, and they took turns 
switching flies. 

Together with Mama, in the 
rear of the wagon, the youngsters 
pored over a mail order catalogue. 
There were dozens of watches 
illustrated, and finally they chose 
a stop-watch, the newest thing in 
watches. Most men, if they owned 
a watch at all, had to wind it 
with a key. This one had Roman 
numerals and hands like gold lace. 
And it chimed the hours. 

There wasn’t a thing wrong with 
the watch—except the price. 

“Sixty dollars,” Paul whistled 
softly. 

That was a fortune. But with 
the reward and the money for 
brushing down Ladybelle, they 
would have a total of 55 dollars. 
If they could find some way to 
earn another five dollars, they 
would be able to send for Pa's 
watch in time for Christmas. 

T HE days went by, and if 
seemed to Paul that they must 
be in the very middle of New 

Mexico, at least. During school- 
time he found his thoughts linger¬ 
ing on the trail ahead. One day 
soon their travelling life would 
come to an end, and he wished 
he could stay with the show 
wagon forever. 

Every day the youngsters 
coached the Professor in the art 
of skipping rope—and he learned 


to do it. He got so he liked to 
jump rope, and he almost wore 
out the children's arms. Pa 
promised to let the Professor give 
his first show' performance in 
Shotwell. He printed up new 
handbills and sent them ahead. 

On Monday afternoon—the day 
before Mary Jo’s birthday—the 
show wagon was within five miles 
of Shotwell. Pa was whistling 
cheerfully, for he expected to 
make town that evening, when one 
of the wagon wheels hit a sharp 
rock. There came a dank and 
a ringing of metal and a crunch. 

“Whoa, Hocus!” Pa cried. 
“Whoa, Pocus!” 

“Andrew—what is it?” Mama 
called" out. 

Pa jumped to the ground and 
looked at what remained of the 
right front wheel. The iron.rim 
had sprung loose and the wheel 
had broken against the rock. Two 
of the spokes hung in splinters. 
The wagon stood with a list, like 
a ship on a reef. 

“Looks like this is as far as 
we go,” Pa announced. “I’ll ride 
into town and see if 1 can get us 
a new wheel.” 

He glanced all around the trail. 
There were large boulders stand¬ 
ing everywhere,, and the largest 
towered just behind the wagon. It 
was as flat as the side of a barn. 

“You’ll be safe here,” Pa said, 
and unhitched Hocus. “I’ll be 
back tonight.” 

, T'IIEN he mounted the saddle 
-A and headed down the trail at 
a gallop. He had left Mama his 
rifle, but he was sure she wouldn’t 
need it . . . 

To be continued 
© Albert S, Fleiscluitan, 1962. 


TRACTOR CROSSES CHANNEL 
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Driving hi$ Fordson tractor down the beach and into the sea 
off Cap Gris Nez the other day, David Tapp, an engineer of Fleet, 
- Hampshire steered his vehicle across the channel and landed 
safely at Kingsdown, Kent, a little under eight hours later. Then 
he drove up a steep hill to a farm and ploughed a furrow. 

The tractor was kept afloat by the air in its huge tyres and by 
float-cases fore and aft. The deep tyre-treads acted as “ paddles ” 
to provide propulsion. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Compose the Composer : Trumpet; 
Metronome ; Accordion ; Zither ; 
Record ; Oboe—initials re-arranged 
to form MOZART. Incomplete 
sayings : Stolen ; Turn ; Apple ; 
Tide ; Iron ; Opportunity ; Next ; 
Eye ; Race ; You—STATIONERY. 
SUB-sequence : Sub-mit ; sub-urb ; 
sub-side; sub-tract; sub-scribe; sub¬ 
stitute ; sub-ordinate ; sub-merge. Do 
You Know ? Common salt; chalk ; 
water. Mathematical Teasers : (a) 
increase by three to 15, 18 ; (b) 
increase by eleven to 
Wanted— 39, 50 ; (c) double each 

two birds : time to 32, 64 ; (d) de- 
s P e L 1 crease each time by eight 
c A b I n to 30, 22 ; (e) double 
pRoNs each preceding number 
t R e N d and add one more—47 
t O k E n (twice 23, plus 1) ; 95 
s T a T e (twice 47, plus 1). 


Initials From The Clues : Decay ; Ore , 
Major ; Eerie ; Sorrow ; Teach ; 
Irate ; Conclude—D O M E S TIC. 
Specially for Spotters—1 : Automatic 
Warning System twin-magnet installa¬ 
tion on the track. 

Crossword (P. 4) ACROSS : 1 Path¬ 
etic. 6 Acme. 9 Nurse. 10 Abrasive. 
13 True. 14 Suede. 15 Bet. 16Trek. 
18 Assuring. 22 Tag. 23 Foe. 
24 Tense. 27 Plays. 28 Sin. 29 Lap. 
31 Tottered. 34 Also. 37 Wet. 

38 Piano. 40 Trip. 41 Aperture. 
42 Niece. 43 Sped. 44 Trustees. 
DOWN : I Plant. 2 Terse. 3 Ease. 
4 Invest. 5 Cue. 6 Aster. 7 Certify. 
8 Emerge, 11 Auk. 12 Ida. 15 
Bugle. 17 Ratio. 19 Sap. 20 Noses. 
21 Islet. 25 Entwine. 26 Ear. 
28 Status. 30 Pepper. 32 Tepid. 
33 Die. 34 Ant. 35 Louse. 36 Opens. 

39 Arms. 41 Act.' 
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WHY IS AUSTRALIA AT THE 

TOP IN TENNIS P I 


Bonnie Lnss of 
Loch Lomond 


Valerie Christie (20) lives 
by Loch Lomond, which is 
surely the right place for 
anyone keen on water-ski-, 
ing. Valerie is to compete 
in the Scottish Inter-Club 
Water Ski Championships at 
Fife next Sunday (18th). 

Mike Hauck is going 
to Harvard : 

Michael Hauck, who broke the 
440 yards senior record at the 
All ‘ England Schools champion¬ 
ships at Chelmsford last month, 
will soon be off to the United 
States. He has been awarded a 
Harvard University scholarship 
worth £820 a year. 

Mike should be going there next 
month to take a three-year course 
in civil engineering. So his record 
run at Chelmsford was in the 
nature of a "flying farewell” to 
England and his old school, 
Harrow Weald Grammar. 


ALL EYES ON 
THE TARGET 


p?OR more than a decade now, Australia has been the top 
tennis nation. Her players have dominated Wimbledon 
for many years, and the Davis Cup might almost be regarded 
as Australia’s own property by right of conquest! 

This year, for the first time since 1956, we did not see an 
Australian win the Men’s singles at Wimbledon. But we did 
see Margaret Smith become the first Australian to win the 
Ladies’ singles. 

Why does Australia, with her relatively small population, 
produce, year after year, these world-beating players ? 

It may be that Australia has 
many natural advantages to con¬ 
tribute to the making of cham¬ 
pions. There is the weather, which 
permits the game to be played all 
the year round; there are courts 
enough for everyone; and the 
game appeals to—and is played by 
—all age groups. But perhaps the 
greatest factor has been the intro¬ 
duction of the tennis kindergarten, 
with classes for beginners who 
learn with the help of experts. 


Junior Coaching 

The New South Wales Lawn 
Tennis Association, like those of 
the other five States, has a compre¬ 
hensive scheme for junior 
coaching. Every year thousands 
of juniors from all parts' of the 
State leave their local coaching 
classes to play in competitions at 
Sydney’s White City courts. From 
these . tournaments there emerge 
players like Margaret Smith, now 
the world's leading woman at 
tennis. 

Any promising junior is coached 
for the more strenuous tennis 
ahead; and in due course there is 
the chance of learning more at the 
hands of players who were them¬ 
selves champions in their day— 
men like Frank Sedgman and 
Harry Hopman, described as the 
nation’s most successful tennis 
captain. 

Since winning the Davis Cup 
from the United States in 1950, 
Australia has had to giye it up 
only twice—to the Americans, in 
1954 and 1958. And Australians 
intend to keep the Cup when they 
meet the challengers, whoever they 
may be, at Christmas time. 


Cup for a Karter 

J£ing Hussein of' Jordan has 
given a silver cup to the 
Association of Irish Karting Clubs. 
The trophy will be presented to 
the overall Irish champion at a 
meeting to be held at Ballymena, 
County Antrim, in October. 

King Hussein himself is a keen 
go-karter and Ireland goes in for 
this sport in a big way. 


Butterfly in 
the water 

]\£ ARY Stewart, world record- 
holder , for the 110 yards 
butterfly, is coming from Canada 
to compete in the British national 
swimming championships being 
held at Blackpool on 26th-31st of 
this month. 

There she will be racing against 
Judy Gegan, of Beckenham, Kent, 
who has shown such tremendous 
improvement this season that she 
is now rated as one of the best in 
the world. 

Judy hopes to be in Britain’s 
Olympics team in Tokyo next 
year. After that, she says she may 
settle in Australia and retire from 
serious competitive swimming. 


; Like land, water—fresh 
[water, anyway—usually 
: belongs to someone, and any 
; confusion about the legal 
i aspects of fishing is easily 
i settled when you realise that 
: the fisherman is responsible to 
i two masters. 

; One is the local River Board or 
! governing body, which ma» 
j require a fisherman to carry a rod 
| licence. The other is the owner 
; of the water, who may demand 
! permission and payment for the 
! right to fish. 


Specially written for C N 
by Harvey Torbett 


MARY IS TO RETIRE-AT 15 ! 


T O retire from competitive swimming 
at 15 seems a big step indeed— 
but that is what Mary Webb of the 
Northwich Swimming Club in Cheshire 
is doing 1 

She hopes to take her GCE in English 
and mathematics next year, so she is- 
devoting her time to lessons which will 
fit her for a commercial career. 

Here we see Mary with the medals, 
trophies, and plaques—over 50 of them 
—which she has earned in the past 
three years. 


A rod licence costs a shilling or 
so, and confers permission to carry 
a rod. It does not cover you from 
the point of view of the water- 
owner. 

Fishing rights belong to the 
owner of the land through which 
the water flows. Where a river 
forms a boundary between two 
pieces of land, the rights on each 
bank belong to the respective 
landowners. 

Some owners allow anyone— 
who behaves himself—to fish free 
of charge, though he has the right 
to withdraw this privilege at any 
time. Notice boards on the bank 
will often inform you where to 
apply for day tickets. But if the 
water is private, they will say so 
—and you had better try else¬ 
where! ... 

Your tackle dealer will know 
details of local fishing, and will 


Most of us are now familiar with Tenpin bowling lanes—will we 
become just as well-acquainted with Toxology (archery) lanes ? 

A new rage in the United States is for archery contests indoors, 
each competitor using a lane, just as would a Tenpin bowler. 
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Proud Swindon Town ! 


^J’here should be a record crowd 
at the County Ground at 
Swindon on 24th August, for that 
is the date on which Swindon 
Town plays in Second Division 
football for the first time. 

Until last season, the little 
Wiltshire club had never won any 
League honours; in fact, its life 
had generally been rather a long 
struggle. But for the 1962-63 
season Swindon fielded the 
youngest side in any of the four 
Divisions. The result was 
promotion from the Third 
Division. 

Before their proud entry into 


Second Division football, however, • 
the Town will have a taste of 1 
European football! On the 17th; 
and 18th of this month, the team ■ 
will play against seven Continental: 
sides in an under-2I tournament in i 
Belgium. As the sole British club • 
invited, Swindon Town has been | 
honoured indeed. And we can be i 
sure that the side wiil perform well | 
against its opponents, which! 
include three Belgian teams, and i 
one each from Austria, Germany, • 
Italy, and Switzerland. - j 

| ALL-ROUND ALFIE || 


Remember! The notice means 
what it says 1 

often have the necessary licences 
and day tickets. Local River 
Board licences have some very 
important information on their 
backs, i.e., local regulations, size 
limits, close season dates, and 
details of any baits banned by that 
particular Board. Remember to 
read this information and you will 
be certain of being inside the law. 

NEXT WEEK: Using your 
fixed-spool reel. 




















































